CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
In their scrutinies and discussions of subjects, Cooper's intellect was the more keen, penetrating and searching; Priestley's was the more diffusive, expanded and liberal. Priestley possessed the greater amount of knowledge; Cooper made the most powerful use of what he did possess. In discussion and debate, Priestley was calm, placid and candid; Cooper, vehement, fiery, and sometimes inclined to confuse, perplex and entrap his antagonist. The spirit and manner of the latter resembled those of the advocate resolved, by any admissible means, to succeed in his cause; those of the former the spirit and manner of the judge, summing up the evidence and delivering his charge.
Although Priestley made more discoveries in science than Cooper, yet had he a less original, strong, and philosophical mode of thinking. Hence he depended more on the works of others, and consulted books to a greater extent. He also experimented on a wider scale, and in a more promiscuous and independent manner, and, therefore, made some of his experiments by accident. I mean that he made discoveries other than those winch he contemplated; and was so fortunate as to make many when he contemplated none at all. He merely brought substances into contact, or within striking distance of each other, and observed and noted the effect, and thus discovered new and unexpected facts and relations of which he afterward availed himself for useful purposes.
Cooper, on the contrary, had little or nothing of haphazard in his actions. Whatever he did was designed for the attainment of some definite end. And if he failed in that, his failure was regardless of everything else. Hence, in the course of his experiments, or series of experiments, he discovered or picked up nothing accidentally by the way. Nor had he the patience of Priestley to persevere in the repetition of barren experiments, or in the trial of new ones for the same purpose. In a word, he was a neck-
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